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Government 


i  The  South  has  held  the  color  line  in  the 

I  initial  court  engagement  of  an  all-out  assault  on  segre¬ 
gated  schools.  Last  month,  two  of  three  federal  judges 
who  heard  a  suit  brought  to  end  segregation  in  Claren¬ 
don  County,  S.  C.,  ordered  school  trustees  to  equalize 
educational  facilities  for  Negroes,  but  found  segregation, 
itself,  constitutional.  The  court  decreed:  “Segregation  of 
races  in  public  schools  is  a  matter  of  legislative  policy  . . . 
with  which  the  federal  courts  are  powerless  to  interfere.” 
Then  it  put  in  a  word  for  local  self-government:  “In  a 
country  with  great  expanse  of  territory  with  people  of 
widely  differing  customs  and  ideals,  self-government  in 
local  matters  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
f  people  ...  as  well  as  to  the  strength  and  unity  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.” 

The  lone  demurrer  was  District  Judge  J.  Waties  Waring, 
known  for  his  decision  opening  South  Carolina’s  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  primaries  to  Negroes.  “All  legal  guideposts,” 
he  wrote,  “point  unerringly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  of  segregation  in  education  adopted  and  practiced 
in  South  Carolina  must  go  and  must  go  now  .  . .  Segrega¬ 
tion  is  per  se  inequality.” 
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Introduced  without  fanfare  last  month,  Bar¬ 
den’s  bill  for  federal  aid  to  education  was  automatically 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  &  Labor. 
It  is  destined  to  remain  there  indefinitely,  for  Committee 
Chairman  Barden,  himself,  believes  that  it  was  doomed  at 
the  start. 

Labeled  H.  R.  4468,  the  measure,  like  former  federal 
aid  bills,  would  provide  8300,000,000  annually  for  schools. 
As  expected,  no  states  would  be  permitted  to  channel 
federal  money  to  private  or  parochial  institutions.  The 
funds  would  go  exclusively  for  salaries  of  public  school 
personnel,  for  purchase  of  public  school  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment,  and  for  maintenance  of  public  school  buildings. 
Unlike  the  bill  introduced  by  Barden  last  year,  H.  R.  4468 
sets  up  no  minimum  federal  contribution  per  student. 
Hence  poorer  states  would  receive  a  larger  share  of  federal 
funds  than  had  been  proposed  formerly. 

Early  llftlug  of  the  TV  peiwlt  freeze  is  out 

of  the  picture  because  of  the  many  objections  raised  to 
proposed  channel  allocations,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  said  last  month.  Commercial  broadcasters 
are  not  only  fighting  the  FCC’s  plan  to  reserve  10%  of 
available  television  frequencies  for  education  applicants, 
but  they  also  are  challenging  FCC’s  authority  to  set  the 
broad  TV  programming  pattern.  So,  although  hearings 
on  the  proposed  allocations  start  July  9  (on  a  city -by -city 
basis),  it  probably  will  be  months  before  a  conclusion  is 
reached,  channels  are  assigned  and  permits  issued. 

Education’s  best  friend  on  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Frieda  B.  Hennock,  is  up  for  another  federal 
post,  incidentally.  Last  month  she  was  nominated  by 
President  Truman  as  a  U.  S.  District  Court  judge  for  New 
York’s  Southern  District. 

(For  additional  news  of  the  struggle  between  commercial  and 
educational  interests  for  TV  assignments,  see  “Timing  of  the  Ford 
Fund  Plan,"  ADULT  EDUCATION.) 

iBiereaHed  teesi-age  use  of  nareotles,  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  New  York  City  probe  and  in  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Committee  hearings,  has  moved  the  Federal 
Security  Administration  to  set  up  an  inter-bureau  com¬ 
mittee  to  coordinate  federal  government  work  in  preven¬ 
tion  of  narcotics  addiction  and  rehabilitation  of  youthful 
addicts.  The  agencies  participating:  Office  of  Vocational 
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Rehabilitation,  Children’s  Bureau,  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  OflBce  of  Education. 

Among  men  nominated  to  pilot  IJMT  is  one 

educator:  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  former  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  long  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  universal  military  training.  The  others  are  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  former  U.  S.  senator  and  representative 
from  New  York;  Wm.  L.  Clayton,  former  under-secretary 
of  state;  Lt  Gen.  R.  S.  McLain  and  Admiral  Thos.  C. 
Kinkaid,  retired. 

As  the  Nat.  Security  Training  Commission,  these  five 
men  within  four  months  of  their  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  must  block  out  and  present  to  Congress  a  broad 
outline  for  universal  military  training,  a  code  of  conduct 
for  trainees,  and  measures  for  their  health,  welfare  and 
morals.  Upon  their  planning  may  hinge  the  future  of 
universal  military  training. 

Under  the  new  Universal  Military  Training  &  Service 
Act,  incidentally,  there  are  some  changes  of  terminology 
and  meanings:  (1)  college  students  no  longer  receive 
statutory  “postponements”  until  the  end  of  the  academic 
year;  they  get  statutory  “deferments”  (2)  in  the  future, 
“academic  year”  refers  to  the  student’s,  not  the  school’s; 
thus  a  student  who  finishes  his  own  academic  year  at  mid¬ 
year  becomes  draft  material  immediately. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Lobbying  and  Its  Influence  on  the  Public  Schools”  Frank  Buch¬ 
anan.  Nation’s  Schools,  July  1951.  919  N.  Mich.  Ate.,  Chicago  11. 
(The  late  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying 
Activities  believed  that  the  “manufacturing”  of  public  opinion,  as 
carried  on  by  certain  pressure  groups,  threatens  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  His  article  discusses  propaganda  techniques  used  by 
“front”  organizations,  then  it  proposes  what  the  public  and  public 
schools  can  do  to  guard  themselves  against  misinformation.) 

“You  Can’t  Sell  Democracy,”  Edgar  Dale.  The  News  Letter,  May 
1951.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  V.,  Columbus. 
(“It  is  fallacious  and  dangerous  to  conceive  of  communication  of 
democratic  ideas  as  a  selling  fob,”  says  Dr.  Dale.  He  commends 
exchange-of-persons  programs  as  the  best  means  developed  to  date 
for  helping  people  of  other  countries  move  toward  a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life.) 

“Abuses  of  Tax  Exemption,”  LeRoy  Peterson.  Nation’s  Schools. 
July  1951.  919  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (When  looking  around 
for  additional  sources  of  school  revenue,  don’t  overlook  tax-exempt 
property,  the  author  advises.) 

“Educators  Guide  to  Defense  Actions,”  Educational  Trend,  June 
1951.  Supplement  to  Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.  20c.  (An  alphabetical  listing  of  major  Washington 
agencies,  orders,  regulations,  policies,  and  actions  of  the  federal 
government  as  they  affect  educators.) 


Administration 


All  groups  should  aid  public  education, 

believes  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools.  Last  week,  in  an  effort  to  prod  more  Kiwanians, 
Rotarians,  Legionnaires,  union  members,  farm  bureau 
members,  etc.,  into  taking  an  active  part  in  local  citizens’ 
school  committees,  the  commission  called  leaders  of  30 
national  organizations  together  in  Chicago,  and  Chairman 
Roy  E.  Larsen  told  them  what  the  citizens’  school  com¬ 
mittee  movement  was  all  about.  In  the  future,  some  of  the 


national  commission’s  energies  will  be  addressed  to  these, 
and  other,  national  groups.  They  will  be  asked  to  use 
their  association  journals  and  other  membership  media  to 
importune  their  members,  as  individuals,  to  organize  local 
citizens’  school  committees. 

Leaders  of  national  groups  had  a  few  ideas  of  their  own 
about  what  the  commission  should  do  to  push  its  program. 
One  wanted  a  week-long  Assembly  on  Education  for  repr^ 
sentatives  of  all  national  organizations;  another  proposed 
that  the  commission  publish  a  booklet  describing  just  what 
“constitutes  a  good  school  system”;  another  called  for 
help  in  evaluating  attacks  made  upon  public  schools. 

To  some  requests,  commission  spokesmen  were  cool 
The  commission’s  purpose,  it  has  been  emphasized  again 
and  again,  is  to  instigate  local  citizens  to  study  education, 
their  own  school  systems,  and  then  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  school¬ 
ing  offered.  But  while  the  commission  will  furnish  no 
cut  and  dried  answers  to  the  problems  of  public  education, 
it  has  published  some,  and  promises  more,  “working  ^ 
guides”  to  help  communities  solve  their  local  problems  ‘ 
(see  below). 

Citizens’  school  councils  will  get  help  from 
a  handbook  and  a  series  of  reports  now  in  preparation  at  i 
headquarters  of  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  the  I 
Public  Schools,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City  19.  The  | 
handbook  will  outline  step>s  for  organizing  local  citizens' 
school  committees.  The  report  series  will  give  local  com¬ 
mittees  background  information  for  the  study  of  major 
issues  and  problems  in  public  education  today. 

When  a  citizens’  group  sets  about  to  improve  public 
schools  in  the  community,  the  commission  points  out,  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  aware,  in  general,  of  the  problems  | 
teachers  face  and  the  many  conditions  affecting  their  .* 
work.  Hence  the  reports  will  take  up  such  broad  but  basic 
issues  as  “what  schools  should  be  expected  to  accomplish.” 

To  secure  ^yes”  votes  on  school  construction 
proposals.  Grand  Rapids  school  officials  recommend  wide 
use  of  school-made  audio-visual  materials.  Their  most  1 
potent  campaign  instrument  in  obtaining  voters’  approval 
of  a  $11,000,000  building  program  this  year:  a  “film-o- 
graph,”  consisting  of  120  still  pictures  and  sound  track, 
which  showed  actual  conditions  of  schools,  and  told  what 
a  committee  of  citizens  had  advised  for  their  improvement.  ' 

Teachers  are  targets  of  loyalty  attacks 

primarily  because  public  schools  have  been  lax  in  setting 
up  policies  for  dealing  with  charges  of  subversive  in¬ 
structors  and  instruction,  declares  Dr.  E.  Edmund  Reutter, 
Jr.,  assistant  professor  of  educational  administration  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  “School  systems  without 
adequate  policies  and  procedures  to  protect  both  the 
teachers  and  the  public  for  handling  the  problem  of  alleg-  j 
ed  subversive  school  personnel  are  fertile  fields  for  those  i 
who  seek  personal  aggrandizement  by  conducting  witch 
hunts,”  he  says  in  The  School  Administrator  and  Sub-  > 
versive  Activities,  just  released  by  Teachers  College.  | 
Columbia  U.  I 

In  his  book.  Dr.  Reutter  analyzes  what  the  school  super-  2 
intendent  is  up  against  in  preventing  possible  subversive  I 
teaching  while,  at  the  same  time,  assuring  maximum  free  r 
dom  to  teachers,  almost  all  of  whom  are  “unswervingly  l| 
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loyal,”  he  emphaaizes.  So  that  teachers  won’t  become  an 
easy  mark  for  anyone  who  wants  to  take  a  sensational 
pot^ot  at  schools,  Dr.  Reutter  advises  that  school  super¬ 
indents  ( 1 )  take  care  to  convince,  then  reassure,  the  public 
that  all  staff  members  are  loyal,  but  that  the  school  system 
is  willing  and  able  to  cope  with  any  who  are  not  (2) 
neither  ignore  nor  glibly  answer  charges  of  subversive 
teaching,  but  take  action  in  a  professional  maimer  (3) 
together  with  a  teachers’  and  lay  citizens’  committee  set 
up  definite  procedures  for  investigating  and  answering 
charges  that  there  are  disloyal  teachers  in  the  school. 

The  recommendations  come  at  the  close  of  a  documented 
account  of  teacher  loyalty  in  public  schools,  including 
analyses  of  legal  requirements,  board  of  education  rulings, 
court  decisions,  policies  of  professional  groups,  and  the 
state  of  loyalty  and  academic  freedom  in  a  number  of 
universities  and  school  systems.  Loyalty  oaths,  it  is  noted, 
are  nothing  new :  of  26  states  demanding  them  of  teachers, 
only  five  have  added  the  requirement  since  World  War  II, 
although  six  others  have  made  their  oaths  more  specific. 
At  present  six  states  legally  bar  Communists  from  public 
school  teaching  jobs. 

County  school  heads  in  Illinois  must  have 
master’s  degrees  in  the  future,  according  to  a  bill  passed 
last  month  by  the  state  legislature.  A  companion  measure 
upped  the  county  superintendents’  salaries. 

Two  policy  statements  will  be  issued  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  &  AASA  at 
the  NEiA  convention  in  San  Francisco  this  week.  The 
titles:  “Schools:  A  Top  Priority”  and  “Citizens  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies.” 

The  NEA  Representative  Assembly  is  the  largest  of 
several  education  meetings,  important  nationally,  being 
held  on  the  West  Coast  this  summer.  Preceded  by  a  four- 
day  conference  of  the  Nat.  Commission  on  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  &  Professional  Standards,  in  Palo  Alto,  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  workshop  on  guidance  and  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  conducted  by  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  July  9  through  20,  at  Mills  College,  Oakland. 
July  6  through  9,  the  Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  will  meet  in  Quinault,  Wash. 

Head  of  NfEA  eoanty  school  chiefs  for  the 

1951-52  year  will  be  Frank  M.  Jackson,  superintendent  of 
the  Tom  Green  County  Public  Schools,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 
Elected  by  mail  ballot  last  month,  he  will  take  office  at  the 
Sixth  Nat.  Conference  of  County  and  Rural  Area  Superin¬ 
tendents,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Dallas,  September  30 
through  October  3. 

If  school  has  service  is  topnoteh,  a  super¬ 
intendent  will  be  able  to  answer  “yes”  to  these  questions: 
Do  you  keep  up-to-date  maps  showing  where  each  pupil 
transported  lives?  Do  you  keep  maps  showing  each  route 
traveled?  Have  you  and  your  teachers  actually  traveled 
bus  routes  to  check  on  travel  conditions?  Has  your  school 
a  definite  policy  regarding  distance  children  should  walk 
to  school?  Does  your  district  own  its  buses?  Has  your 
achool  a  policy  regarding  the  length  of  time  it  should  take 
a  child  to  get  to  school?  Are  your  circular  routes  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  those  children  who  have  the  longest  ride  on 


the  morning  trip  are  discharged  first  in  the  afternoon? 
Are  buses  used  for  planned  educational  trips,  other  than 
athletics? 

Other  questions  offering  a  quick  check  on  the  safety, 
adequacy  and  economy  of  school  transportation  systems 
appear  in  the  June  issue  of  Central  Ideas,  published  by  the 
Central  School  Boards  Committee  for  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  525  W.  120th  St.,  New  York  City  27. 

Two  additional  checklists  (10c  each)  recently  prepared 
by  the  same  school  study  council  also  might  interest 
administrators  of  community  school  districts.  They  are: 
(1)  “What  Is  Your  A-Q?  A  Checklist  to  Study  the 
Administration  of  Your  School,”  and  (2)  “How  Public 
Is  Your  School,”  a  questionnaire  for  gauging  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  the  public  for  school  participation.  To  appear 
later  will  be  “A  Guide  for  Assembling  the  Best  Budgeting 
Practices  in  Central  Schools.” 

24  colleges  have  given  up  football  since  the 
coming  of  television,  reports  the  Nat.  Collegiate  Athletic 
Assn.,  whose  ban  on  the  televising  of  collegiate  football 
next  season  is  bringing  requests  for  anti-trust  action. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Children  and  the  Present  Emergency.  Dept,  of  Elementary  School 
Principals,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6,  D.C.  48p.  .50c. 
Administrative  Concern  for  Individual  Differences,  Chas.  A.  Bert- 
hold.  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.Y. 
27.  256p.  $3.50.  (A  study  of  provisions  for  individual  differences 
in  a  sampling  of  New  Jersey  high  schools  convinced  the  author 
that  the  principal  is  the  key  figure  in  developing  and  maintaining 
programs  which  meet  the  needs  of  pupils.) 

Administration  for  Adaptability,  Donald  H.  Ross,  editor.  Metro¬ 
politan  School  Study  Council,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.i.  27.  Three 
volumes.  $3.50  each.  (The  volumes  are  entitled:  “Public  Under¬ 
standing  of  the  Schools  and  Their  Power,"  “The  Agencies  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  of  Change  in  Schools,”  and  “Conditioners  of  Change  in  the 
School  Setting."  Each  is  a  report  on  research.) 

“Daily  Cafeteria  Profit  and  Loss,"  Bill  McDonald.  School  Business 
Affairs,  June  1951.  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (Daily  check 
on  profit  and  loss  keeps  the  school  lunch  program  on  an  even  keel, 
moneywise,  in  California’s  Centinela  Valley  High  School  District.) 
“What  Research  Advises  on  School  District  Organization,”  Julian 
E.  Butterworth.  Nation’s  Schook,  July  1951.  919  N.  Mich.  Ave., 
Chicago  11.  (Discussion  of  whether  county  or  community  school 
units  are  to  be  preferred.) 

Aids  to  Improving  the  Public’s  Understanding  of  Schools.  Capital 
Area  School  Devdopment  Assn.,  State  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.  33p. 
50c.  (Procedures  and  practices  for  school  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams,  as  suggested  by  a  school  study  council  committee.) 


Professional  Relations 


Latin  teachers  are  disappearing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  high  school  Latin  classes,  says  Dean  Willard  B. 
Spalding  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  College  of  Education. 
Teachers-in-training  shy  away  from  Latin  as  a  field  that 
is  folding  up,  yet  more  high  school  students  study  Latin 
than  any  foreign  language  except  Spanish.  There  was 
only  one  teacher  with  a  Latin  major  graduating  from  the 
U.  of  Illinois  this  year.  She  had  her  pick  of  positiom 
Dean  Spalding  adds. 

Although  there  will  be  half  again  as  many  new  high 
school  teachers  as  jobs  available  next  fall  (EDUCATION 
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SUMMARY,  June  20),  shortages  will  be  unrelieved  in  these 
other  fields;  home  economics,  library  science  and  girls’ 
physical  education. 

Boards  can  demand  activity  work  of  teach¬ 
ers,  ruled  Supreme  Court  Justice  Philip  M.  Kleinfield 
in  Brooklyn  last  month.  By  so  doing,  he  upheld  the 
Newr  York  City  Board  of  Education  which  recently  is¬ 
sued  a  new  bylaw  making  after-school  jobs  assigned  by 
principals  mandatory  for  all  teachers  (EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  June  5).  Under  the  bylaw,  the  principal  is  required 
to  keep  records  of  such  service  so  that  they  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  inspection  by  the  assistant  superintendent  should 
a  teacher  charge  that  he  is  carrying  more  than  his  share 
of  the  extracurricular  load. 

New  York  City  teacher  groups  have  come  up  with  their 
own  plan  for  ending  the  extracurricular  work  stoppage, 
now  in  its  14th  month.  For  the  first  time,  all  major 
teacher  organizations  have  agreed  on  a  salary  arrange¬ 
ment — no  small  accomplishment.  Previously  they  were 
sharply  split  over  whether  or  not  the  single  salary  schedule 
should  remain  in  force. 

The  compromise  plan  is  a  minor  victory  for  the  High 
School  Teachers  Assn.,  for  the  single  salary  scale  would 
be  shelved  temporarily,  with  maximum  salaries  of  high 
school  teachers  raised  this  year,  those  of  junior  high 
school  teachers  raised  the  next  year,  and  those  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers  increased  a  year  later. 

A  ^^valiant  defender  of  freedom’’  received 
tribute  when  Yale  U.  last  month  conferred  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  on  Dr.  Edw.  Chase  Tolman,  a 
leader  among  the  faculty  members  dismissed  by  the  U.  of 
California  last  year  for  their  refusal,  on  the  grounds  of 
principle,  to  sign  a  loyalty  affidavit  demanded  of  them  by 
state  regents. 

At  the  same  time,  the  regent  who  did  the  most  to  ram 
the  loyalty  requirement  down  staff  members’  throats  was 
accusing  educators  in  general  of  disloyalty.  In  a  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  a  private  business  college  in 
Berkeley,  Regent  John  F.  Neylan  stormed:  “In  the  old 
days,  patriotism  was  an  accepted  thing.  We  had  no 
doubts  about  this  until  we  began  to  feel  our  American 
ideals  were  shopworn  ...  a  feeling  attributable  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  teaching  in  our  universities  and 
colleges.” 

Safeguards  to  teacher  retirement  plans. 

written  into  the  law  expanding  social  security,  have  proved 
inadequate.  While  a  state  cannot  contract  for  social 
security  coverage  of  public  employes  already  under  exist¬ 
ing  retirement  systems,  it  can  vote  to  do  away  with  the 
retirement  system  and  then  apply  for  coverage.  South 
Dakota  is  the  first  state  to  take  advantage  of  the  loophole. 
Its  teacher  retirement  system  now  is  being  liquidated. 

What  value  is  educational  research  if 

teachers  fail  to  use  it?  asks  Walter  R.  Borg,  of  the  U.  of 
Texas,  in  the  June  9th  issue  of  School  &  Society.  School 
leaders  concede  that  educational  practice  lags  many  years 
behind  theory,  yet  little  is  done  to  develop  in  teacher- 
trainees  a  lifelong  interest  in  keeping  up  to  date  with 
scientific  studies,  Mr.  Borg  contends.  In  fact,  he  feels 


that  teachers’  colleges  fail  to  turn  out  intelligent  con¬ 
sumers  of  research — either  graduates  ignore  research 
completely,  or  believe  everything  they  read.  Exhibit  A  I 
supporting  his  contention:  the  many  teachers  who  spend 
hours  in  committee  meetings  trying  to  solve,  often  bv 
argument,  a  common  classroom  problem,  indifferent  all 
the  while  to  findings  of  scientific  investigations  on  the 
same  subject. 

Each  teacher  taped  a  class  session  period¬ 
ically,  then  played  back  the  recording  to  analyze  her  own 
instruction  in  the  Gardner  (Mass.)  school  system  this 
past  year.  Using  a  self-checklist,  staff  members  watched 
such  points  as  voice,  enunciation,  diction,  questioning, 
presentation  of  the  lesson,  explanations,  relation  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  the  life  of  the  pupil,  student  participation  in 
discussion.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  teachers  compared 
their  latest  recordings  with  those  made  previously,  were 
able  to  tell  if  their  techniques  were  improving. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Learning  to  Supervise  Schools — An  Appraisal  of  the  Georgia  Pro¬ 
gram,  Jane  Franseth.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  W ash,  25,  D.C. 
50p.  30c.  (An  evaluation  of  Georgia's  plan  for  providing  trainiitf 
in  supervision.) 

The  Program  of  Elementary  Teacher  Education  in  Califomii, 
Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Sacramento.  178p.  (A  report,  preparti 
by  the  Calif.  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  analyzing  exUtisf 
programs  and  setting  forth  recommendations  for  their  improvt- 
ment.) 

“Facts  Revealed  by  the  1951  Study  of  Teacher  Supply  and  Dt 
mand,”  Ray  C.  Maul.  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  June  1951. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 

Intergroup  Relations  in  Teacher  Education,  Lloyd  Allen  Cod 
Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  1785  Mass.  Ave.,  N.W.,  W ash.,  D.C.  SOOp. 
$3.75. 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problem 


Good  teaching  is  good  public  relations. 

stresses  a  committee  of  the  NEA’s  Nat.  School  Public 
Relations  Assn,  which  this  month  is  releasing  “It  Starts  b 
the  Classroom — A  Public  Relations  Handbook  for  Teadi- 
ers.”  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  teachers' 
PR  guide  (price:  $1)  turns  out  to  be  a  collection  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  teaching  practices. 

Take  the  chapter  “Using  Headwork  on  Homework” 
Says  the  introduction :  “Every  homework  assignment  ha; 
a  negative,  neutral  or  positive  effect  on  the  relationship 
existing  between  home  and  school.”  These  are  the  prac¬ 
tices  that  produce  the  negative:  homework  for  disciplinary 
purposes,  abnormally  long  assignments,  assignments  in 
all  subjects  on  the  same  day.  These  produce  the  neutral: 
assignments  which  have  no  recognizable  purpose,  “busy 
work”  and  drill.  But  this  is  guaranteed  to  bring  the  pwj- 
tive  effect:  the  assignment  that  enlists  parents  as  partici¬ 
pants  and  co-teachers. 

The  more  modern  classroom  teacher,  the  handbook  in¬ 
dicates,  no  longer  discourages  parents  from  helping  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  homework,  but  realizes  that  through  tk 
years  children  have  been  receiving  a  hand  with  their 
studies  at  home.  Consequently,  she  welcomes  parent 
assistance,  encouraging  and  occasionally  guiding  it.  Son* 
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of  the  methods  reported:  (1)  one  teacher  mimeographs 
homework  assignments,  adds  a  postscript  to  parents  on 
why  the  assignment  was  given  and  what  values  the  student 
should  derive  from  it  (2)  another,  instead  of  prescribing 
arithmetic  problems,  has  students  obtain  from  their  fathers 
a  number  of  problems  concerning  percentages,  decimals, 
etc.,  which  they  meet  with  in  daily  life  (3)  others  fre¬ 
quently  send  notes  to  parents  suggesting  particular  weak¬ 
nesses  for  them  to  watch  for  and  help  their  children 
overcome.  (For  another  teaching  practice  of  aid  in  building 
public  relations,  see  “To  Report  Activities  Properly,”  STUDENT 

activities.) 

When  pupils  finish  assigned  work  early 

in  the  fifth  grade  of  a  Lake  Forest  (Ill.)  elementary 
school,  they  may  go  to  an  “experiment  file,”  withdraw  a 
card,  then  proceed  to  follow  its  directions  for  using 
materials  in  the  classroom  science  kit. 

Sounder  promotion  plans  are  on  the  way 

for  schools  that  give  up  traditional  grade  systems  with¬ 
out  slipping  into  the  error  of  purely  automatic  promo¬ 
tions,  implies  Harl  R.  Douglass,  director  of  the  College 
of  Education  at  the  U.  of  Colorado. 

Sketching  what  is  best  in  new  promotion  plans  for  pri¬ 
mary  grades  in  July’s  Nation's  Schools,  he  lauds: 

1.  Admissions  to  schools  based  both  on  chronological 
and  mental  age.  (Children  with  a  mental  age  of  six  years, 
he  believes,  should  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  first  grade 
at  the  chronological  age  of  five;  those  with  mental  age  of 
between  five  and  six,  at  the  chronological  age  of  five  and 
one-half;  those  with  mental  age  of  less  than  five  should 
not  be  admitted  until  they  reach  the  chronological  age  of 
six  and  one-half.) 

2.  Non-graded  primary  schools  —  but  only  those  in 
which  the  time  spent  in  primary  work  varies  from  two  to 
four  years,  depending  upon  the  individual  child’s  rate  of 
progress. 

Such  policies,  Mr.  Douglass  feels,  will  permit  superior 
students  to  finish  high  school  a  little  younger,  allow  slower 
students  to  take  more  time  in  lower  grades,  thereby  re¬ 
ceiving  better  foundation  for  future  work.  The  practice, 
in  itself,  of  promoting  every  pupil  solves  no  problem  at 
all,  he  declares. 

Sunmer  homework  might  seem  unfair,  yet  the 
type  assigned  ex-fifth  graders  by  their  future  sixth-grade 
teacher  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.  brings  children  no  pain.  She 
gives  each  a  large  envelope  containing  a  list  of  topics  that 
will  be  covered  the  next  year,  asks  that  during  vacation 
months  pupils  collect  pictures,  clippings,  or  souvenirs  that 
concern  their  forthcoming  studies. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“General  Education  and  Psychology,”  F.  K.  Berrien.  School  & 
Swiety,  June  9,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (Psycholo- 
fltts,  the  author  believes,  should  give  attention  to  the  development 
of  a  learning  theory  useful  and  relevant  to  the  objectives  of  general 
education.) 

Philosophy  of  Education,  JTm.  W.  Kilpatrick.  Macmillan  Co.,  60 
5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  II.  465p.  $4.75.  (Principal  problems  of  general 
educational  theory.) 


Curricula 


Children  need  a  heartier  mentai  diet  than 
schools  now  dish  up,  according  to  Adele  DeLeeuw,  well- 
known  children’s  author.  Speaking  before  1,500  reading 
teachers  at  the  U.  of  Chicago’s  annual  Conference  on 
Reading  last  week,  Miss  DeLeeuw  took  issue  with  one 
present-day  tendency:  that  of  confining  reading  words 
and  topics  to  those  that  young  children  already  under¬ 
stand.  Children  must  have  something  to  grow  on,  she 
insisted,  for  with  them,  as  with  adults,  mental  pleasure 
stems  from  discovery  of  the  unknown. 

Reading  teachers  also  were  advised:  (1)  Don’t  worry 
about  the  boy  who  reads  only  Westerns,  nor  the  girl  who 
reads  only  romances — after  children  have  developed  a 
fast  love  of  reading,  only  then  try  to  do  “missionary  work” 
on  their  tastes  (2)  Don’t  spoil  reading  by  too  much 
analysis — it  blocks  broader  understanding. 

From  child’s  author  Genevieve  Foster  came  a  new  slant 
on  what  is  best  in  books  for  children:  "Those  with  the 
vigor  and  directness  of  old  sagas  and  hero  tales,  which 
accent  primary  emotions  and  fundamental  relationships.” 
Written  for  all  ages,  they  help  children  grow  toward  ma¬ 
turity  in  a  simple  and  natural  way,  she  said. 

Four  years  of  broadened  eurrieulum  have 
convinced  the  Amherst  faculty  that  its  plan  for  offering  a 
common  core  of  courses  to  all  freshmen  and  sophomores 
is  working  out.  As  the  first  class  in  the  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  was  graduated  last  month,  staff  members  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  W.  Cole  announced  they  were  confident  that 
the  college’s  approach  to  higher  education  was  the  right 
one. 

The  underclass  core  is  built  on  studies  in  three  areas: 
(1)  language,  literature  and  the  arts  (2)  social  studies 
and  philosophy  (3)  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 
General  in  content,  classes  are  taught  by  a  staff  of  pro¬ 
fessors.  For  instance  in  the  freshman  science  course, 
there  are  12  teachers — five  physics,  four  mathematics, 
one  chemistry  and  two  astronomy  professors.  The 
sophomore  “American  Studies”  course,  which  takes  up  a 
series  of  problems,  is  led  by  guest  lecturers  and  members 
of  the  philosophy,  political  science,  economics,  history, 
language  and  English  departments. 

Under  the  new  curriculum,  President  Cole  explains, 
traditional  “coverage”  of  areas  of  knowledge  has  been 
abandoned  as  an  educational  objective;  in  its  place  is  the 
goal  to  develop  in  students  understanding,  independence 
of  thought,  ability  to  unravel  and  take  action  on  problems. 

Hesitant  to  teach  about  communism,  col¬ 
leges  are  graduating  students  whose  ignorance  of  Com¬ 
munist  principles,  tactics  and  performance  casts  shadows 
over  the  future  of  democratic  society,  testified  Prof. 
Theodore  Meyer  Greene  of  Yale  last  month  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  investigating  ethics  in  government. 
Instructors  fail  to  bring  up  discussion  of  communism  for 
fear  that  they  will  be  accused  of  left  leanings,  he  charged. 

“Let’s  face  it,”  Prof.  Greene  told  the  senators,  “low 
ethical  standards  of  a  few  government  oflBcials  are  danger- 
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ous,  but  less  so  than  the  weaknesses  of  the  American 
people.”  He  listed  these  as  their  worst  faults:  political 
apathy;  respect  for  the  “letter”  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
the  law;  preoccupation  with  sensational  disclosures  of 
gambling  and  graft  to  the  exclusion  of  interest  in  major 
governmental  (K>licies;  susceptibility  to  smear  campaigns 
which  have  brought  suspicions  on  anyone  even  attempting 
to  learn  facts  about  communism. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Twenty-Five  Years  of  Research  in  Safety  Eduration.  Center  for 
Safety  Education,  New  York  U.,  1  Washington  Square  North,  N.Y. 
3.  84p.  $1,50.  (Abstracts  of  42  doctoral  studies  on  safety  educa¬ 
tion.) 


Guidance 


Six  U.  S.  odueators  leave  for  Japan  this 
summer  to  help  Japanese  deans  learn  more  about  policies 
and  procedures  which  foster  democratic  relationships 
between  faculty  members  and  students.  Composed  of 
specialists  in  student  personnel  work,  the  group  will  be 
headed  by  Dr.  Wesley  P.  Lloyd,  dean  of  students  at  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  U.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"State  Testing  and  Evaluation  Programs,”  David  Segel.  Office  of 
Education  Circular  No.  320.  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
38p.  (Trends  in  state  testing  programs.) 


Student  Activities 


^^Traveling  toacherettes’’  of  the  Watertown 
(Mass.)  senior  high  school  are  students  who  go  in  teams 
to  give  talks  and  demonstrations  before  lower  grade 
classes.  How  the  “teacherettes”  are  organized  and  train¬ 
ed,  and  what  they  do  to  earn  their  title,  is  explained  by 
Watertown’s  biology  teacher,  Robt.  MacCurdy,  in  the  July 
issue  of  Nation's  Schools. 

To  step  up  use  of  a  suggestion  box,  the 

student  council  of  Bloomfield  (Conn.)  high  school  regu¬ 
larly  posts  a  “Question  of  the  Month,”  asking  students  for 
expressions  of  opinions  on  a  school  problem  or  policy. 

Expect  requests  for  scrapbooks  for  shipment 
to  schools  in  other  countries.  Under  present  plans  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State,  schools  will  be  asked  to  fur¬ 
nish  picture  stories  on  everyday  life  in  the  “typical” 
American  town. 

To  report  activities  properly,  student  writers 
for  school  newspapers  should  understand  how  each  par¬ 
ticular  student  club  or  project  contributes  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  growth  of  students.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  a 
faculty  adviser  explained  to  a  school  paper  staff  the 
“Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Education,”  then  led  stu¬ 
dent  reporters  to  analyze  all  activities  and  events  they 
covered  in  the  light  of  educational  objectives.  The  result: 


thereafter,  activity  news  stories,  written  more  reflectivdy, 
not  only  told  what,  when  and  where,  but  explained  win 
the  activity  was  important  and  how  it  contributed  to 
students  educationally. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"After  Lunch — What?”  Central  Ideas,  June  1951.  525  W.  IJftil 
St.,  N.Y,  27.  (A  collection  of  brief  reports  on  noon-hour  activitiei, 


Religion 


Baccalaureate  services  are  illegal  whet  I 
held  in  public  schools,  in  the  opinion  of  State  Educatiw| 
Commissioner  Lewis  A.  Wilson  of  New  York.  “Sudi 
services  constitute  the  teaching  of  a  religious  tenet,”  hence 
are  unconstitutional,  he  said  last  month. 

Just  what  types  of  services  the  ban  covered  was  vagw. 
Counsel  to  the  State  Education  Dept,  announced  that  onh 
those  “of  highly  religious  content”  would  be  questioned: 
invocations  and  benedictions  (“so  long  as  they  do  not 
develop  into  sermons”)  would  continue  to  be  permitted 

A  few  New  York  schools  held  religious  baccalaureate 
services  in  their  auditoriums  anyway.  One  that  did  not: 
Somers,  N.  Y.,  where  plans  for  a  baccalaureate  service 
found  objectionable  by  a  Catholic  priest,  had  touched  of 
the  commissioner’s  edict. 


Sontiment  for  more  religiou  In  schoeb 

is  feared  by  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer.  Rabbbv 
an  opening  for  those  who  would  inject  sectarian  instroc 
tion  into  public  education.  The  conference,  representiiif 
reform  rabbis,  went  on  record  last  month  as  being  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  to  public  school  (1)  Bible  reading  (2l 
hymn  singing  (3)  observance  of  religious  holidays  (4) 
released-time  for  religious  education. 


Physical  Education  and  tieaUk 


Fluoridation  of  water  to  improve  dental  hcaiti 
is  no  longer  a  novelty,  a  recent  conference  of  state  dento 
directors  announced.  Some  cities  and  towns  in  alnost 
every  state  have  introduced  water  fluoridation,  it  reported 
Eighty -eight  cities  have  the  service.  The  largest:  Granc 
Rapids,  Charlotte,  and  Corpus  Christi. 

As  for  the  benefits  of  water  processing,  it  received  tie 
group’s  “unqualified  endorsement”  for  reduction  of  tootk- 
decay  by  two-thirds.  No  such  claims  are  made  for  tbf 
painting  of  school  children’s  teeth  with  sodium  fluoridt 
That  brings  caries  reduction  of  only  about  40%,  it » 
estimated. 


Long  proud  of  its  dental  health  prograu 

the  Minneapolis  school  system  recently  published  in 
School  Bulletin  some  facts  and  figures  to  show  what  caif 
can  do  for  children’s  teeth.  When  work  of  the  Ord 
Hygiene  Department  first  started  in  1923-24,  it  was  rr 
vealed,  16,214  pupils  needed  to  have  their  teeth  cleaned: 
30,033  needed  fillings;  12,900  needed  extractions.  1» 
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1949-50,  only  1,835  children  needed  to  have  their  teeth 
cleaned;  only  13,615  required  fillings;  only  2,767,  ex¬ 
tractions. 

Some  of  the  Minneapolis  practices  in  dental  health;  (1) 
a  complete  record  of  each  student’s  mouth  condition  is 
kept  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade  (2) 
all  elementary  and  high  schools  are  served  by  one  of  nine 
dental  hygienists  who  strive  to  interest  pupils  in  dental 
care  and  sound  diets  (3)  every  dentist  in  the  city  is  visit¬ 
ed  once  during  the  year  by  a  school  hygienist  so  that  all 
dentists  will  be  informed  of  the  school  system’s  dental 
program. 

Iiilding  domoeratie  human  relations  in 

health  and  physical  education  classes  and  in  school 
recreation  is  the  subject  of  the  first  yearbook  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
&  Recreation,  NEA.  Says  the  yearbook  committee:  “It 
is  apparent  that  democratic  human  relations  should  not  be 
taught  as  a  subject,  but  should  be  developed  as  part  of 
the  working  and  playing  situation  arising  in  competitive 
sports,  games  and  exercises  •  .  .  democratic  human  rela¬ 
tions  must  be  considered  as  a  way  of  life  in  every  hour 
of  the  day ...” 

Cl’RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School,  Winifred  Van  Hagen, 
Gmevie  Dexter  &  Jesse  Feiring  Williams.  Calif.  State  Dept,  of 
Ei.,  Sacramento.  $2.50.  (A  guide  to  the  planning  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  physical  education  for  elementary  grades.) 


VoeationaUindustriaM 


Taking  a  business  census  of  the  community 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  activity  for  students  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  management  class  of  Mahopac  (N.  Y.)  central 
school.  The  project  gave  students  insight  into  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  the  community,  greater  understanding  of  how 
businesses  were  conducted,  and  an  idea  of  which  fields 
were  best  for  local  employment. 

Job-npgrading  program  in  Detroit  is  directed 
primarily  to  those  youths  who  have  left  school  before 
developing  attitudes  or  acquiring  skills  essential  for  per¬ 
manent  employment. 

One  of  several  Michigan  school  systems  with  a  similar 
scheme  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Jan.  20),  Detroit,  in  1949, 
started  offering  unemployed  out-of-school  youth  a  special 
six-weeks’  counseling  and  training  course.  Students  en¬ 
rolled  meet  for  three  hours  each  morning  in  a  small  class 
of  no  more  than  20  for  instruction  and  individual  guid¬ 
ance.  At  the  end  of  the  term — if  the  student  shows 
progress — he  is  aided  in  finding  a  job,  remaining  for 
Mother  three-month  period  under  general  guidance  of  his 
uwtructor.  But  if  the  student  still  seems  unprepared  for 
employment,  he  continues  in  the  course,  or  is  placed  in  a 
work-experience  program  in  which  seven  of  Detroit’s 
social  service  agencies  cooperate.  In  case  of  the  last 
arrangement,  students’  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Detroit 
Council  for  Youth  Service. 

Young  people  who  disliked  school  find  the  job  up¬ 
grading  course  more  palatable,  it  is  reported.  Attend¬ 


ance  is  voluntary,  classes  are  informal,  instruction  is  ob¬ 
viously  practical,  explains  a  Detroit  counselor.  For 
instance,  class  meetings  are  spent  on  how  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed,  how  to  fill  out  application  blanks,  on  good  groom¬ 
ing,  on  what  an  employer  expects  of  an  employe.  If 
instruction  in  reading,  spelling  or  arithmetic  is  needed, 
that  is  supplied  individually.  Proof  of  the  program’s  per¬ 
formance:  three-fourths  of  the  school  drop-outs  who  en¬ 
roll  stick  with  the  course  to  its  completion. 


Audio-Vinual 


Public  libraries  circulating  films  have  in¬ 
creased  from  12  four  years  ago  to  114  today,  according 
to  the  Amer.  Library  Assn.  Largely  responsible  for  the 
increase:  a  Carnegie  grant  used  by  the  ALA  to  promote 
the  idea  that  public  libraries  should  make  films,  record¬ 
ings,  maps,  as  well  as  books,  available  to  the  public. 

New  catalogue  of  government  movies  will 
give  information  on  approximately  3,429  motion  pictures, 
filmstrips  and  sets  of  slides  available  for  public  use.  It  is 
due  to  be  released  shortly. 

Other  projects  of  the  Office  of  Education’s  visual  aids 
section:  (1)  publication  of  library  catalogue  cards  of  all 
government  films  (2)  a  new  directory  to  2,002  film 
libraries  in  the  country — more  than  double  the  number 
in  the  1949  listing. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Viewers’  Views  on  Classroom  TV”  Martha  A.  Gable.  Edu¬ 
cational  Screen,  June  1951.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  I.  (Reactions 
of  Philadelphia  pupils,  teachers  and  parents  toward  school  tele¬ 
casts,  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  programs  presented.) 


Adult  Education 


World  travel  films  course,  such  as  that  offered 
this  past  year  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Junior  College, 
might  be  worth  looking  into.  Instructor  Charles  Ross 
(who  sketches  the  plan  in  the  June  11th  Los  Angeles 
School  Journal)  believes  that  it  offers  possibilities  especi¬ 
ally  for  junior  colleges.  At  his  institution,  the  course  (1) 
boosted  adult  enrollment — particularly  needed  during  a 
decline  in  attendance  of  full-time  students  (2)  attracted 
many  teachers  from  all  over  the  city  who  were  planning 
tours  abroad  (3)  resulted  in  teachers  and  parents  getting 
to  know  and  understand  one  another  better. 

Timiug  of  tbe  Ford  fund  plan  to  improve  and 
expand  educational  programs  offered  bv  commercial  tele¬ 
vision  stations  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  20)  is  be¬ 
wailed  by  some  educators.  Fearing  that  commercial 
broadcasters  will  use  their  promises  to  join  the  project  as 
argument  that  there  is  no  need  for  setting  aside  TV  space 
for  schools,  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Educational  Broadcasters 
last  month  asked  the  Ford  Foundation  to  clarify  its  atti¬ 
tude  toward  school  TV  outlets.  This  was  the  foundation’s 
reply:  “We  made  our  attitude  clear  when  we  awarded 
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$90,000  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Television, 
a  group  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  reser¬ 
vation  of  channels  for  education.” 

rVewest  oducalional  TV  offering  is  the  Nat. 

Broadcasting  Company’s  Americtin  Inventory,  a  13-week 
series  of  Sunday  evening  programs  (8  p.m.,  E.D.T.)  which 
started  July  1. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  the 
TV  broadcasts  will  take  up  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  U.  S.  Program  title  for  July  8:  “Whatever 
Happened  to  the  Dollar?” 


Parent^Teaeher 


Parents  help  set  general  emphasis  in  the 

curriculum  of  the  U.  of  Michigan  elementary  school.  For 
instance,  this  past  spring  all  fourth-grade  parents  received 
a  letter  which  asked:  “\ltTiat  would  you  like  stressed  next 
year — specific  help  in  academic  skills,  social  living  tech¬ 
niques,  interests  and  abilities,  or  group  activities?”  The 
answers  gave  teachers  an  idea  of  what  parents  expect  of 
schools,  while  the  query,  itself,  reminded  parents  that 
they  should,  and  can,  take  part  in  directing  their  children’s 
education. 

PTA  atlondaneo  soared  at  Woodland  School, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  last  year  as  soon  as  children  were  in¬ 
vited  to  bring  their  parents  to  PTA  sessions.  While  par¬ 
ents  met,  boys  and  girls  saw  a  free  movie,  shown  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  children  whose  parents  were  at  the  PTA  meeting. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  to  Help  Your  Child  Develop  Successfully,  B.  Von  Haller 
Gilmer.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  ‘ith  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  368p.  $3.95. 
( A  guide  to  child  behavior.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


Placement  of  light  fixtures  makes  sense 

in  the  classrooms  of  the  new  Central  school,  Wilmette,  Ill. 
Rather  than  being  evenly  centered  on  the  ceiling,  rows 
of  fixtures  are  slightly  concentrated  toward  the  interior 
wall.  Thus  greater  advantage  is  made  both  of  artificial 
light  and  daylight. 

Under  the  Controlled  Materials  Plan, 

to  start  July  7,  all  schools  desiring  to  begin  construction 
of  projects  requiring  steel,  copper  or  aluminum  —  or 
schools  wanting  aid  in  securing  these  materials  for  build¬ 
ings  under  way — must  file  Form  CMP-4C  (obtainable 
from  education  agencies  or  NPA  offices)  with  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  which  will  issue  building  permits  and 
CMP  preference  ratings.  Note:  (1)  if  steel  is  needed  for 
the  third  quarter,  orders,  with  CMP  ratings,  must  be 
placed  by  July  15  (2)  if  controlled  materials  are  needed 
for  projects  to  be  commenced  during  the  fourth  quarter. 
Form  CMP-4C  must  be  on  file  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  by  July  20. 


New  Classroom  Material 


Six  Short  Movies  for  Driver  Classes  .  .  .  will  be 
available  singly  or  as  a  set  in  time  for  use  by  high 
schools  next  fall.  Ten  minutes  in  length,  the  films 
have  been  produced  by  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  with  the  advice  of  the  NEA  Nat.  Commission 
on  Safety  Education.  For  details  and  prices,  write 
Ford. 

High  School  Librarians  Might  Investigate  ... 
Photography  for  Teen-Agers,  published  last  month 
by  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  It’s  recom¬ 
mended  for  library  “hobby  shelves,”  also  as  a  text 
for  high  school  photography  classes. 

Civilian  Defense  Alert”  Cards  .  .  .  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  next  September  to  children  throughout  the 
country  through  state  civil  defense  agencies.  The 
cards  bear  a  message  reminding  children  of  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  that  can  be  taken  in  event  of 
bombing. 

j  A  New  Film,  Filmstrip  &  Set  of  Slides  .  .  .  have 
possibilities  for  in-service  programs.  The  film:  Film 
Tactics,  produced  by  the  Navy  and  distributed  by 
United  World  Films,  1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  19. 
i  The  filmstrip:  Making  Your  Chalk  Talk  (principles 
j  for  using  the  blackboard  in  teaching),  prepared  and 

distributed  by  the  Audio-Visual  Materials  Consults-  < 
I  tion  Bureau,  College  of  Education,  Wayne  U.,  De- 

I  troit  1.  The  slides:  Growth  Through  Art,  produced 

for  the  Nat.  Art  Education  Assn,  by  Dr.  Konrad 
Prothmann,  7  Soper  Ave.,  Baldwin,  L.I.,  New  York. 

Safety  Pointers  for  Young  Children  .  .  .  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  two  films  announced  last  month  by  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica.  Safety  in  the  Home  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  kindergarten  or  nursery  school  child;  | 
Fire  Prevention,  for  the  elementary  school  level. 

Two  New  Music  Appreciation  Texts  ,  .  .  are  on  the 
market.  Published  by  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  45  E.  17th 
St.,  N.Y.  3,  one  is  a  two-volume  book.  Music  for 
Young  Listeners,  desimed  for  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades;  the  other  is  Music  to  Remember,  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students.  Both  texts  are  auth¬ 
ored  by  Lillian  Luveme  Baldwin. 

For  Information  on  India  .  .  .  write  the  Embassy 
of  India,  2107  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.C.  It  offers  a  weekly  digest  of  Indian  affairs,  the 
India  News  Bulletin,  at  no  cost  to  schools. 

Classes  Studying  National  Problems  .  .  .  should 
have  at  hand  a  new  Public  Affairs  Committee  pam¬ 
phlet  discussing  policies  needed  to  avoid  inflation.  : 
The  booklet  is  titled  “How  Can  We  Pay  for  De¬ 
fense?”  and  may  be  obtained  for  20c  from  the  com-  | 
mittee  at  22  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  16.  j 

Science-Minded  Students  ...  will  find  these  spring 
releases  of  book  publishers  interesting  reading:  (1)  ] 

Atoms  at  Work,  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  , 
(2)  Guided  Missiles,  published  by  Lothrop,  Lee  &  , 

Shepard  (3)  Weathercraft,  published  by  Viking.  ' 

"Facts  About  Alcohol”  .  .  .  written  by  Raymond  G. 
McCarthy  of  the  Section  on  Alcoholic  Studies,  Yale 
U.,  is  a  new  “life  adjustment”  booklet  designed  for 
high  school  students.  Its  publisher:  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10. 
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